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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, sipercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Porx,. 
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REVIEW OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
ii 
No. VI. 
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Mr. Ifuskisson has given a little way on the subject of the 
Silk trade. He proposes, instead of taking off the prohibi- 
tion against the introduction of foreign manufactured silks 
at the period of the termination of the duties, that the prohi- 
bition shall continue until July 1826. This will: probably 
satisfy the silk traders; but it appears singular to us, that 
every class of manufacturers does not petition for the natural 
basis of all freetrade, A FREE TRADE IN coRX. The “ li- 
‘‘beral principles” of the present cabinet sound well in de- 
bate; and the novelty of hearing any thing liberal from Mi- 
nisters gives an additional attraction to their professions ; 
but while the native artisan is compelled to pay double for his 
food, to what he might obtain it for, it is absolute folly to 
taik of a free trade. Mr. Whitmore observed, that although 
he was no friend to the corn laws, he would not say, that be- 
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cause we had not a free trade in corn, therefore we should 


have a free trade in nothing else. There is a fallacy in this. 
It assumes that there cax be a free trade in other articles, 
without there being a free trade in corn, and this is not the 
case. 





IRELAND, 

Mr. Goulburn has already discovered that his tythe com- 
position act requires amendment. Mr. Hume put him in the 
way of amending it effectually; and that was, by breaking 
up the Irish Church Establishment altogether. There is no 
other cure for the religious grievances of that disturbed 
country; where, as Mr. Hume observes, the established 
church population was in the proportion of 1 to 14, and 
therefore 13 had to pay for the church establishment of one— 
a state of things which ought not to be permitted to continue ! 


BARRACK SYSTEM. 

Mr. Hobhouse opposed the grant of £114,521 for the 
barrack department; contending that the system of permanent 
barracks was unconstitutional, as it separated the soldier 
from the citizen, and went to make them a distinct class in 
the state~-mere automata, knowing only the will of their 
officers. He also objected to the intended erection of bar- 
racks in the King’s Mews. In conclusion, he moved as an 
amendment—“ That it appears to this House, that since the 
conclusion of the warin 1815, more than £2,500,000 ster- 
ling have been expénded in the barrack department estab- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland, and that £136,531 are 
devoted to the same object in the current year.—That it ap- 
pears to this House, that a part of the sum so required is to 
be laid out in the construction of a permanent barrack on the 
site of the King’s-mews, at Charing-cross; and that thus, 
in the heartof the city and liberties of Westminster, another 
military station, separating the soldier from the citizen, is to 
be added to the many similar establishments to be found in 
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yarious parts of the kingdom,—That this House cannot but 
view with the utmost jealousy and suspicion, the continuance 
and increase of asystem utterly inconsistent with the ancient 
laws and usages of England, such as they find them ex- 
pounded by all the authorities who have treated of the Con- 
stitution of the country; and more particularly by Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone, who, in his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, after expressly declaring that the laws and Consti- 
tution of these Kingdoms know no such state as that of a 
perpetual standing soldiery, makes use, in a subsequent 
passage, of the following remarkable words:—‘“ Nothing, 
then, according to these principles, ought to be more 
guarded against, in a free state, than making the military 
power, when such a one is necessary to be kept on foot, a 
body too distinct from the people. Like ours, there- 
fore, it ought only to be enlisted for a short and limited time; 
the soldiers, also, should live intermixed with the people: 
no separate camp—no barracks—no inland fortresses should 
be allowed; and perhaps it might be still better, if, by dis- 
missing a stated number, and enlisting others, at every re- 
newal of their term, acirculation could be kept up between 
the army and the people, and the citizen and the soldier be 
more intimately connected together.”—That this house par- 
taking, therefore, these just sentiments with the great com- 
mentator on the laws of their country, and wishing to dis- 
courage the military system therein decried, will not vote a 
larger sum than 90,0001, for the barrack department in Great 
Britain tn the current year; and this house further humbly 
begs leave to urge, that no new barrack for soldiers ought 
to be erected in the midst, or in the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis.” 

Sir H. Hardinge, in opposing the amendment, said “ it 
would be almost impossibie to keep the soldiers from the 
contagion of scious example, except they were in some de- 
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gree removed from a constant intermixture with the people.” 
What vicious example does this gentleman mean? Are the 
people more vicious than the soldiery? If so, is it not dan- 
gerous to select the soldiery from amongst the people? Would 
it not be better to import them, uncontaminated, from Tur- 
key? The idea of the people setting vicious examples to the 
soldiery is curious; and we shall have to ascertain Sir 
Henry’s ideas as to what constitutes vice in a military body. 
Perhaps he thinks reasoning a vice; and fears lest the soldier 
should Jearn more than his masters wish him to know; but 
it is not by shutting them up in barracks that they can be 
kept in a state of ignorance, in this inquiring age, and in this 
reading country. We hope soon to see in the list of our 
two-penny publications one entitled “Tue Soxupier:” it 
would find its way into barracks, even though it were pro- 
scribed in every regimental order. 








ILL TREATMENT OF CATTLE, 

Mr. Martin perseveres in the demonstration of his affection 
for the cattle that happen to stand upon four legs, instead of 
two; Mr. Hume has furnished us with rather an odd proog 
of the humanity of this benevolent member, by remarking 
that he who was so anxious to protect oxen, and who sympa- 
thised so much with the sufferings of dogs and cats, did, 
without the slightest remorse, consign, as far as his.vote went, 
73,000 Englishmen to the torture of the lash, on the motion 
of Mr. Hume to abolish the punishment in the army. 

THE GAME LAWS. 

The bill to legalize the sale of game is likely to pass 
through the lower house; as the second reading was carried 
by a majority of 105 to 37. Sir John Shelley remains firm, 
however, in his opposition toit. With him the Game Laws are 
the Constitution; and he strongly opposes all innovation. 
In the course of the debate, he asked ‘‘ whether the country 


had not risen to the highest pitch of glory during the exist- 
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ence of the game laws?” This was reaching the very sub- 


lime of absurdity. But we dare say that Sir John really 
thinks the ‘* high pitch of glory” is altogether the result of 
the game laws; and that he does not value the great captain 
of the age half so highly as an old fox! All this is account- 
able enough; but the matter of wonder is, that such a man 
should be a representative legislator, since neither foxes nor 
fox-hounds—neither hares nor harriers, have votes for mem- 
bers of parliament. 


oe 














FLOGGING OF SOLDIERS. 

The lash is to be suspended over the back of the British 
soldier, as it is over the backs of the poor black slaves in 
the West;—and exactly the same reason is assigned for it 
in both cases. ‘* Oh!” say the whip-holders, “‘ we shall 
‘“‘ very rarely use it, because we are very humane, good sort 
‘of people; but then we cannot do without it, as an im- 
“plement of terror!” But, unluckily, where power is 
lodged it may be abused, and to subject one man to the ca- 
price of another is bad policy. Mr. Sykes mentioned an in- 
stance of the soldier recently flogged to death, for such was 
the effect of his punishment. The man had been found guilty 
of theft by a Court Martial, which had no business to try 
him for such an offence, and he was sentenced to receive 400 
lashes. A part were inflicted; the man’s body was lashed 
till the Surgeon declared it was not safe to lay on any more. 
It appeared, however, that the Surgeon had not stopped at 
the safe point. The regiment was ordered to march; the 
weather was sultry; the wounds inflamed, mortification en- 
sued, and theman piep. The Coroner’s Inquest returned a 
verdict of WILFUL MURDER against some person or 
persons unknown; but four years have elapsed, and 
no proceedings have taken place upon the Coroner’s 
Warrant. This is one of many instances in which 
the power to use the lash, has led to consequences not cal- 
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culated upon by the parties who have ordered the punishe 
ment, and such instances will often occur; for there are many 
states of body in which a severe flogging might be attended 
with the loss of life. If aman were ordered to be flogged to 
death, the whole island would exclaim against it; but is it 
not the same thing, when death follows the punishment, whe- 
ther such result was anticipated or not. Yet Sir H. Hardinge 
argues for the necessity of corporal punishmeut;—and Lord 
Palmerston deems it necessary to retain the power :—and 
these persons have a means of giving effect to their opinions, 
which wiser and better men do not possess. Neither Lord 
Palmerston nor Sir H. Hardinge thought it worth their while 
to notice the case of the soldier who was flogged to death. 
The man was dead, and there was an end of the matter. 

On Friday, Mr. Hobhouse presented a petition from the 
Electors of Westminster, praying for a remission of taxes. 
They complained thatnear seven millions of taxes were 
raised annually beyond the amount of the expenditure, under 
pretence of forming a sinking fund to pay off the national 
debt. They complained also, that an expense of nearly four 
millions yearly was incurred by the misgovernment of Ire- 
land; it appearing that the revenue of that country falls four 
millions short of the expense. In other words, the minis- 
terial patronage in Ireland, besides draining Ireland of all 
that the system can squeeze from the people there, takes 
four millions more from the people of England, to make up 
the sum required. This is a monstrous fact, indeed. Here 
is a larger sum than the whole cost of the general govern- 
ment of America, thrown away to fill up the measure of the 
rapacity of an idle, dissolute, and servile host of government 
dependents ;—and instead of Ireland defraying its own ex- 
pense, England is taxed four millions for the maintenance 
of the Jrish system. This is the common way in which our 
possessions are retained. Instead of national advantaves, 
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they are national injuries. They cost more than they are 
worth to the country; but to the minister they afford the 
means of patronage. Ireland, properly governed, would be 
one of the most prosperous of states; but to be properly 
‘governed, she must GOVERN HERSELF. 





SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. Canning is about to bring ina bill, making the slave- 
trade piracy in all British subjects. While slavery exists in 
our colonies, this is a spurious sort of legislation, which 
misses its aim by overshooting the. mark. The slave trade 
will exist, while slavery exists ; as certainly as that smug- 
gling is consequent upon high duties. Morally speaking, it 
is as great a crime to detain a.man in slavery, as to make 
hima slave. The true way of getting rid of the difficulty, 
is to meet it honestly, and emancipate the slaves. 

MR, HUME AN AVOWED SMUGGLER. 

In a Committee on the Annual Duties Bill, Col. Davies 
having proposed to reduce the duties on brandy, Mr. Hume 
said, that he had Scotch smuggled whiskey in his house. 
“ T get it smuggled whenever I wantit,” said he: “ and it is 
‘¢ in my house zow. I do this in violation of the law, because 
“ T think that such a law ought not to be obeyed; and I shall 
“continue to do so, let them find me out when they can.” 
This language does very well for Mr. Hume, but what would 
it be in the mouth of a poor smuggler, or a poor poacher ? 
It would only accelerate his dispatch to gaol, and double his 
labour at the tread-mill. What, then, does this prove? A 
very common-place truth, namely, that in spite of our boast- 
ing, we have one law for the rich, and another law for the 
poor. 

COLONIAL EXPENSES. 

A writer once said that the English Constitution was no- 
thing but a device to take money out of the pockets of the 
people, and really he was not much in the wrong. It would 
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seem as if a scheme of pretences for obtaining money had 
been devised; for whatever is done, and wherever it is 
done, the bill is sure to come to the Treasury for payment. 
On Friday Mr. Hume opposed a grant of 1,800]. for 
the private Secretaries of West India Governors; and 
attempted to resist a vote of 15,5001. for the propa- 
gation of the gospel in the colonies of North America. 
The society in whose name this grant is made, Mr. Hume ac- 
cused of having published in their reports a statement that 
50,000]. had been spent in the erection of a school, when it 





was discovered that the whole was a fabrication—that xo such 
school existed! Yet Mr. Horton contended that no case was 
made out against the society! It appears that there are some 
twenty persons in that house who think with Mr. Hume. A 
fine portrait, truly, for those who expect the house will ever 
check the minister in his career. 








LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


EE | 
From the Black Dwarf to the Editor of the ‘‘ Colonist.” 
—— — 

SiR, 

Common courtesy requires me to notice the letter ad- 
dressed to me by your Correspondent X. Y. Z., on the sub- 
ject of West Indian Slavery. Hehas some good points about 
him; and may be quite correct in his opinion of the Sainés 
and Brawlers, as he calls them, but still the great question 
remains unchanged. Ihave no great opinion of the benevo- 
lence of many of those who affect to feel very deeply for.the 
black slaves, and yet have tolerably strong nerves with re- 
gard to the condition of their white brethren, however mi- 
serable thatcondition might chance to be. I can also under- 

tand that some speculators in East India sugar would be ready 
to do anything in their power to bring it into the-ararket, 
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But still the fact remains that slavery exists; and that ail its 
evils are deeply felt by its unhappy victims. I have not to 
reproach myself with having neglected to advocate the rights 
of all the injured. Wherever [ have found oppression 
I have denounced it;—and if my efforts to obtain 
equal justice for all have been but feeble and inef- 
fectual, they have been active and sincere. I never en- 
quire who are the parties that assaila grievance. My en- 
quiry is, ‘* does the grievance exist?” and though not very 
fond of the company of our political Saints, yet if they do, 
by any strange chance, set about a good work, I feel it a 
duty to assist it as far asIcan. And if the West Indiain- 
terest will take up the cudgels in behalf of the Irish popula- 
tion, I will also aid them, without telling them that they 
would be better employed in another way. 

Iam satisfied that to emancipate the slaves would be the 
readiest way to benefit the West India interest; be- 
eause it would extend that interest, and fix it on 








a basis that would deserve to be permanent. It mat- 
ters not that the Kings and Parliaments of England 
have been the greatest traffickers in slaves; and the very 
authors of the evil now complained of. ‘There have been a 
set of sad fellows on the throne, and in both houses of par- 
liament. Nor care I how many acts of parliament have le- 
galized the property in slaves. No honest man should have 
lent himself in any way, to encourage the infernal traffic in 
man’s flesh: and those who have been ¢empéed to invest their 
money in the blood and sinews of their fellow-creatures de- 
serve to lose zt, and have no claim to compensation, in point 
of strict justice. Noman was forced by the government, or 
the law, to go and settle inthe West Indies. The sin must 
have been common —but the slaves are no parties to these faws. 
Their claims are independent of British Parliaments, and 


British colonists. If [ understand you rightly, you imply 
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that the colonists are ready and willing to sell theirinterest in 
theslaves. Is this true? Will they honestly make sucha 








proposition; and carry it honestly into effect. If they will, 
though there might be more generosity than justice in the 
matter, I, for one, will advocate their claims to the full 
market value of all the slaves they hold. The nation at 
large owes some atonement for the sin of having permitted its 
rulers to establish slavery in any part of its dominions, and 
this purchase of the slaves would be a glorious test of its sin- 
cere repentance. Let the West India interest make a formal 
proposition of this nature to the minister, and if the Saints 
do not strain every nerve to provide the requisite funds, you 
shall find me goading them to their duty with as relentless a 
hand as ever held the whip of the slave-driver. 

This is a favourable time for sucha proposition, and if the 
West India interest is so depressed as its advocates assert, 


jt would materially benefit the planters to turn their slaves 


into active capital. As our capitalists have so much spare 
money, a loan could be readily raised, with a sinking fund 
attached, to pay it off in some forty or fifty years; or a por- 
tion of the tax upon sugar might be set aside for the purpose 
of paying the interest. I would advocate such a scheme the 
more strenuously, because I am certain that gradual expe- 
dients only tend to cherish irritation and animosity between 
the Whites and the Blacks: and the West India interest will 
put an end to all this, by making the proposition which I have 
stated. 

So much for your argument, which, I admit, has some 
force. Some of your assertions are not quite so well found- 
ed, as I shall proceed to shew you. In one part you say, 
that the poor of England and Iveland are treated worse than 
slaves, when they apply to the parish for relief. They are 
very often treated in a very bad manner. I will admit that 
they have had much of the treatment of the slave to bear 
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with. I am aware, that if not absolutely sold, they have 
been Jet to the best bidder by public auction; I know that Ma- 
gistrates have sat in Council to ascertain upon how little the 
poor could crawl about the earth; and that the allowance 
has been fixed at a lower rate than the allowance to felons in 
agaol. I know all this—and the relentless severity with 
which some of the Satnts have treated the sufferings of the 
people. I also know that the four Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench agreed, that bread and water was a very 
wholesome diet; and that they did not blush to avow 
their belief, that great numbers of the inhabitants of this once 
beef-eating realm had no better food. But still [cannotagree 
that the slaves in the West Indics are in a better condition 
The following extracts will shew that there is a degree of de- 
eradation to which the English and Irish labourer has not 
been driven. Nor can it be said that these are individual 
instances which do not affect the general question. It is true 
the crimes do not prove any thing more against the Whites 

r: ? 
than Thurtell’s murder of Weare proves that all the commu- 
nity here is tainted with murderous propensities ; but the 
IMPUNITY which the worst atrocities towards the slave 
receive, stamps in damning characters the fact that the slave 
has no remedy against wrong --no security for either honor, 
property, or life. 

“ 1, On the 10th of April, 1804, a militia-man of the 
name of Halls, of the St. Michael's regiment, returning from 
military duty, overtook on the road some Negroes who were 
going quietly home from their labour. When he came near, 
he called out that he would kill them, and immediately began 
torunafterthem. The Negroes, not supposing that he really 
intended to do them any injury, and imagining that he was in 
joke, did not endeavour to escape, but merely made way for 
him. The person nearest to bim happened to be a woman, 
the property of a M. Clarke, the owner of Simmons'’s estate, 
who is stated to have been a valuable slave, the mother of 


five or six children, and far advanced in pregnancy. Without 
the smallest provocation of any kind, Halls coolly and delt- 
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berately plunged his bayonet several times in her body, when 
the poor creature dropped, and expired without a groan. 
‘T'wo gentlemen were eye-witnesses of this horrid action. One 
of them, Mr. Harding, the manager of the Codrington 
College estate, went up to Halls and spoke harshly to him, 
and said he ought to be hanged, for he never saw a more 
unprovoked murder, and that he would certainly carry him 
before a magistrate. Halls’s reply is very remarkable. ‘ For 
what 2’ said he (with the utmost indifference as to the crime) 
—‘for what? FoR KILLING A NEGRO!!! This isa short 
but a significant sentence, strongly confirming an important 
truth, which has frequently been asserted, viz. that the Ne- 
groes are regarded by their white-skinned oppressors as an 
inferior order of beings, and, under the influence of this sen- 
timent, are naturally enough denied the common rights of 
humanity, and excluded from the pale of that sympathy which 
a sense of a common nature and a common extraction is cal- 
culated to inspire. Mr. Harding, however, greatly to his 
credit, was proof against the force of Halls’s compendious 
reasoning ! and, having procured assistance, laid hold of 
him, and “carried him before Mr. Justice Wilton, who, it would 
appear, was not indisposed to use the authority with which he 
was vested in bringing Halls to justice; but he found, that 
‘in his situation as a magistrate, the law of the island gave 
him no jurisdiction or authority over him,’ and, in short, that 
he had no right to commit him. In this dilemma, Mr. Wal- 
tonapplied to Mr. President Ince. ‘I told Mr. Walton,’ 
says the President, in his letter to Lord Seaforth, ¢ that 
I regretted, with real concern, the deficiency in our law: 
but that there was a penalty due to the King in such cases,’ 
(viz. the ELEVEN POUNDS FOUR SHILLINGS); ‘ and that, as 
Mr. Harding had sufficiently substantiated the fact, I would 
order him to be committed till he paid the forfeiture, or asuit 
should be commenced against him.’ Accordingly he was 
sent to prison.” 

“© 2, A second instance produced by Lord Seaforth is not 
inferior in atrocity to the first. A Mr. Colbeck, who lives 
overseer on Cabbage-tree plantation, in St. Lucy’s parish, 
‘had bought anew Negro boy out of the yard’ (meaning the 
Slave yard, where negroes are exposed to sale, in the same 
manner as the cattle and sheep in Smithfield market), and 
carried him home. Conceiving a liking tothe boy, he took 
him into the house and made him wait at table. Mr. Crone, 
the overseer of Rowe’s estate, which is near to Cabbage-tree 
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plantation; was in the habit of visiting Mr. Colbeck, had 
noticed the boy, and knew him well. A fire happening one 
night in the neighbourhood, Colbeck went to give his assist- 
ance, and the boy followed him. Colbeck, on his return 
home, missed the boy, who had lost his way; and as he did 
not make his appearance the next day, he sent round to his 
neighbours, and particularly to Crone, informing them that 
his African lad had strayed, that he could not speak a word 
of English, and possibly he might be found breaking some 
sugar canes, or taking something else for his support; in 
which case he requested they would not injure him, but send 
him home, and he would pay any damage the boy might have 
committed. After a lapse of two or three days, the poor 
creature was discovered ina gulley (or deep water-course) 
near to Rowe’s estate; and a number of negroes were soon 
assembled about the place. The boy, naturally terrified 
with the threats, the noise, and the appearance of so many 
people, retreated into a hole in a rock, having a stone in his 
hand, for the purpose, probably, of defence. By this time, 
Crone, and some other White persons, had come up. By 
their orders a fire was put to the hole where the boy lay, 
who, when he began to be scorched, ran from his hiding- 
place into a pool of water which was near. Some of the 
Negroes pursued him into the pool; and the boy, it is said, 
threw the stone which he held in his hand at one of them. 
On this, two of the White men, Crone and Hoilingsworth, 
fired at the boy several times with shot, and the Negroes 
pelted him with stones. He was at length dragged out of 
the pool in a dying condition; for he had not only received 
several bruises from the stones, but his breast was so 
pierced with the shot, that it was liké acullender. The 
White savages (this is the language of Mr. Attorney-General 
Beceles) ordered the Negroes to dig a grave. Whilst they 
were digging it, the poor creature made signs of begging 
for water, which was not given to him: but as soon as the 
grave was dug, he was thrown into it and covered over, and, 
as is believed, WHILE YET ALIVE. Colbeck, the owner of 
the boy, hearing that a negro had been killed, went to Crone 
to inquire into the truth of the report. Crone told him, that 
a Negro had been killed and buried, but assured him it was 
not his, for he knew him well, and he need not be at the 
trouble of opening the grave. On this, Colbeck went away 
SATISFIED! Receiving, however, further information, he 
returned, and had the grave opened, when he found the 
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murdered Negro to be his own. Colbeck brought. his actiorw 
of damages in the courts of the island against Crone and 
Hollingsworth. The cause was ready to be tried, and the 
Court had met for the purpose, when they thought proper to 
pay double the value of the boy, and 25l. for the use of the 
island, (being 5]. less than the penalty fixed by law, of 151. 
currency each), rather than suffer the business to go to a 
hearing. ‘ This, I am truly sorry to say,’ observes the Advo- 
cate-General, ‘ was the only punishment which could be in- 
flicted for so barbarous and atrocious a crime.’ 

‘“‘'This horrid recital (which is given almost in the words of 
the Report, merely avoiding repetition) seems to require little 
comment. One circumstance of it, however, may not strike 
the minds of some readers with its due force, although it ap- 
pears to be the most affecting part of the whole case. Colbeck, 
it is said, on hearing that it was not his slave who had been 
murdered, WENT AWAY SATISFIED! -O most opprobrious 
satisfaction! The preceding part of the narrative had prepared 
us to expect in Colbeck some approximation to European 
feeling. But what is the fact? On being coolly told that a 
Negro had been killed and buried —told so by his neighbour, 
the murderer—is he shocked? Does he express any horror or 
indignation on the occasion? No! he goes away ‘satisfied !! 
Let the reader give due weight to this one circumstance, 
and he must be convinced that a state of socicty must exist in 
the West Indies, of which as an inhabitant of this happy 
island, he can scarcely form any adequate conception. Sup- 
pose, instead of a Negro Slave, that it had been a horse which 
had been thus killed : Colbeck, had his horge happened to be 
missing at the time, would have pursued exactly the same 
steps, and would have been affected in the same way as in the 
present instance.—We may also learn, from this impresive 
circumstance, the value of West-Indian testimony when given 
in favour of West-Indian humanity. The moral perceptions 
and feelings which prevail in that quarter of the world, it will 
be perceived, are wholly different from those on this side of 
the Atlantic. It may be allowed that these men mean what 
they say, when they give each other the praise of humanity. 
But examine their standard. Whois this man of humanity ? 
Itis one, who, hearing that a fellow-creature has been cruelly 
and wantonly murdered, goes away Satisfied, because he him- 
self has sustained no loss by the murder! An exce ption may 
be admitted in favour of a few men of enlightened mind; but 
the remark applies to the people—to the bulk of the commu- 
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nity, whose prejudices are stated by Lord Seaforth to be so 
horribly absurd as to resist all measures for remedying this 
dreadful state of things. But, not to detain the reader any 
longer with reasonings on this subject, let us proceed to the 
third case communicated by Lord Seaforth, and which, if 
possible, is worse than either of the foregoing. 

‘¢ 3. A man ofthe name of Nowell, who lives in St. An- 
drew’s parish, had been in the habit of behaving brutally 
towards his wife, and one day went so far as to lock her up in 
a room, and confine herin chains. A negro woman belonging 
to this man, touched with compassion for her unfortunate mis- 
tress, undertook privately to release her. Nowell found it out, 
and in order to punish her, obliged her to put her tongue 
through a hole in a board, to which he fastened it on the Op- 
posite side with a fork, and left her in that situation for some 
time. He afterwards cut out her tongue nearly by the root, in 
consequence of which she almost instantly died. No punish- 
ment followed this monstrous act of barbarity. 

“It will, doubtless, be argued, that individual instances of 
cruelty like those which have been cited, are no proofs of ge- 
neral inhumanity, any more than the annals of the Old Bailey 
can be considered as exhibiting a fair view of our national 
character. There is, however, this very remarkable difference 
in the two eases, a difference which is fatal to the argument. 
In this country, when we read of crimes, we read of their 
being followed by a just retribution ; bysevere aud exemplary 
punishment. In the West Indies, on the contrary, we not 
only hear of the greatest crimes escaping with impunity, but 
find the laws themselves conspiring to shelter criminals from 
justice: we find the most respectable and enlightened 
part of the community sanctioning the perpetration even of 


murder, by their refusal to recognize the commission of itas a 
felonious act.’ 





Extract of a Letter from Lieut.-Col. Arthur, to the Right 
Hon. Earl Bathurst, dated Oct.7, 1820. 


“In my report to your Lordship of the 16th May last, 
No. 27, upon the insurrection which had taken place in the 
interior of the colony, I represented that it had originated 
from the harshness with which some of the slaves had been 
treated, and that I was not without hope the consequences on 
that occasion would have had the beneficial tendency of ex- 
citing a greater degree of humanity towards these unfortu- 
nate people :—I am much distressed, my Lord, that my ex- 
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pectations have not been answered; and such is the increas~ 
ing severity and cruelty which is now practised witH IM- 
PUNITY, that although I am very conscious of the difficulty 
which has hitherto presented itself to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment upon the general question of the administration of jus- 
ticein Honduras, I am most reluctantly constrained to bring 
the subject again under your Lordship’s consideration. The 
result of a trial, which was instituted on the 6th instant 
against an inhabitant for excessive cruelty towards a poor 
slave, absolutely excludes every hope under the present sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, of bringing offenders to punishment 
when guilty of the most flagrant acts of inhumanity and op- 
pression. ‘The trial to which I allude was instituted against 
a free woman of colour, named Duncannette Campbell, under 
a bench warrant, ‘ for punishing her slave, named Kitty, in 
an illegal, cruel, and severe manner, by chaining her and re- 
peatedly whipping her, and for confining her a considerable 
time in the said chains in the loft of her house.’ 

‘** As the sufferings of this poor slave deeply excited my 
eommiseration, I made it a point to attend the court: the 
female slave appeared covered with wounds and stripes. The 
medical gentleman, who had examined her by order of the 
magistrates as soon as she was taken into custody, deposed : 
‘IT examired the slave Kitty, and observed the scores of se- 
veral wounds, which appeared to have been recently inflicted 
with a whip or cow-skin; they were chiefly upon the shoul- 
ders, but there was aiso a considerable number on the left 
arm, the neck and face: those on the face had produced con- 
siderable swelling and other symptonis of inflammation; one 
of the stripes had divided the ala of the left ear, another had 
wounded the left eye-bali; both eyes were much swelled and 
infamed, and her whole countenance was so much dis- 
figured that it was some time before I could recognise her.’ 

‘‘ The police officer deposed, ‘ on proceeding to the dwell- 
ing of Miss Duncannette Campbell, I found the slave Kitty 
at “the foot of a bed, with a pair of handcuffs on, and chained 
round the legs with a double padlock; the chain was bound 
round so close that she could not stand or move. I sawacut 
upon the left ear, and many stripes upon the back; her face 
alse bore visible marks of whipping, and there was a bruise 
under hereye. I tried to lift her up, but she could not stand ; 
she informed me that she had been in this situation for six 
weeks.” In fact, every charge stated in the warrant was 
most fully proved. 
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‘To deny the punishment which had been so cruelly in- 
flicted was, of course, impossible; aud therefore the only 
defence which the prisoner attempted to set up was, that the 
eentlemaa with whom she had cohabited and lived for many 
years had instigated the slave to neglect her business, dis- 
obey her orders, and to behave with the greatest iusubordi- 
nation; that the slave was her own property, and that there- 
fore she had aright to punish her as she thought proper. 
‘The prisoner admitted, indeed bore testimony to, the uni- 
form excellent conduct of the poor slave for many years, 
and stated that the circumstance for which she had now 
chastised her was the only misconduct of which she had ever 
been guilty. 

“ The Bench, which was composed of four magistrates, in 
charging the jury, inno way whatever adverted to the dread- 
ful instrument with which the punishment had been inflicted ; 
to the poor slave’s ear having beencut through; to the fright- 
ful blows on her face, or to the confinement in chains (every 
part of which is illegal by the consolidated slave-act of Ja- 
maica, which is by the law professed to be acknowledged in 
the courts of this settlement, although the act is not in the 
country), but briefly observed, that by law every owner was 
justified in punishing to the extent of thirty-nine lashes ; and 
therefore the only point for the consideration of the jury was, 
whether a greater number of lashes had been inflicted in the 
present case? Wiutrnhoutr FIVE MINUTES HESITATION THE 
PRISONER WAS ACQUITTED!!!" 








Extract of a Letter from Col. Arthur, relative to the conduct 
of a West Indian Magistrate in the Island of Jamaica. 


“In order that I might be under no error from misrepre- 
sentation, 1 attended the trial, and the following circum- 
stances were most clearly and distinctly proved, indeed not 
denied ; that on the bare suspicion of having made away with 
some handkerchiefs committed to her care to dispose of, a 
poor female slave was tied up by order of her owner and se- 
verely flogged, and then handcuffed and shackled, placed in 
an old store, infested with vermin and the noisome flies of 
this country. After being in this situation for five days and 
nignis, Serjeant Rush, a military pensioner, interceded with 
Mr. Bowen for her release, and having pledged himself, if 
tne handkerchiefs were not found, to pay the exorbitant sum 
demanded, the poor creature was liberated on Sunday about 


mid-day. On the following morning she left her owner’s 
No. 11, Vol. XII. 
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house to make her complaint and seek redress: for this, and 
on no other ground whatever, she was again seized upon, 
tied down on her belly to the ground, her arms and legs 
being stretched out, and secured to four stakes with shar 
cords, and in this shocking attitude, in the heat of the sun, 
exposed before the men in a perfect state of nature, she was 
again severely flogged, in presence of her inhuman master 
and his brother, upon her back and posteriors, and then sent 
back to her place, of torment, and there again confined in 
handcuffs and chains, and subsisted on the wretched pittance 
of twenty plantains and two mackarel per week for above 
fourteen days. Occasionally, indeed, it appeared, the mi- 
serable being was led out by day, and chained to a tree in 
the yard, and there compelled to wash. This, my Lord, was 
an offence for which the magistrates could find no law on 
which to charge the jury, nor the jury any under which to 
find the prisoner guilty! Most truly, indeed, was it observed 
by the advocate, 11 open court, that if they rejected the con- 
solidated slave-law of Jamaica, which by custom and usage 
had been considered for years as the law of the settlement, 
he shuddered to remind them that there was the Act of 2]st 


Geo. 3d, chap. 67, which protected even brutes from in- 
humanity.” 


Well, Sir, is this a state of things that can be desired, or 
ought to be continued ? Would not the slaves have been 
justified in sweeping the Whites fromthe face of the island ? 
Were not the denters of justice as bad as the perpetrators of 
the injustice ? Does not such abuse of power, and such con- 
tempt of right, warrant any conduct on the part of the 
slave population. Cease, then, to abuse the saints on 
this topic. There is reason enough for their interference. 

You are equally wrong in your remarks on the prosti- 
tution of the negro girls, when you state that our own 
countrywomen in the lower walks of life are not treated 
better than thefemale slaves. You must absolutely shut your 
eyes to the fact which creates the difference :—Here, to what- 
ever extent the evil of seduction may be carried, the law will 
not permit the forcible violation of a female pass without pu- 
nishment. Aman’s wife, or his daughter may fall a victim 
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to the lust of the wealthy; but the consent of the female, 
by whatever means, must be obtained. This is not the case 
in the West Indies, with the slave population. No court 
would listen to the complaint of a negro that his wife had 
been violated, even in his presence. He would be laughed at, 
for appearing to think it was any injury to him; and if mad- 
dened into any act of resentment, his life might be forfeited 
for the crime of having had some portion of feeling. 

What you state respecting the attention of the whites to 
their offspring, I am inclined to think is not generally true, 
though it may frequently occur, in cases of particular con- 
cubinage. But if true, it is only a lighter speck in the back 
ground of the whole picture; and while I do deprecate all 
violent measures, I think that such a state of society could not 
be too precipitately improved. 

I remain, &c., 


THE BLACK DWARF. 











LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
ee 
From the Black Dwarf to the Yellow Bonze. 
FE 
THE GALLIC COCK CROWING AGAIN. 


ResPecreD FRIEND, 

Although the wise folks who inhabit this portion of the 
globe, continue to hug themselves in their dream of prospe- 
rity and security, these are some indications that their sleep 
is likely to be disturbed. The “ Galliccock,” which has so 
often been abused as dunghill and recreant, is beginning 
again to clap his wings, and to strain his lungs; and it is 
not the mere growling of Mr. Canning’s two substitutes for 
the Old Lion of England, that will silence the noisy chan- 
ticleer, ‘The French have always been unfortunate in their 
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naval speculations, and they know that until they can cope 


with England at sea, the sunof English prosperity will not 





entirely set. Hence the great object of the French Ministry 
is to encourage the idea of reviving the French marine; and 
there is so much elasticity in the French character, that it 
easily recovers from the effects of defeat, and is ready to 
try its chance again. 


The “ Etoile,” a French ministerial paper, angry at an as- 
sertion made by a more liberal journal, that England is su- 
perior on the ocean to all other powers taken together, pro- 
ceeds to examine the question in the following manner :— 


‘The number of vessels that rot in ports do not constitute 
naval power. We must know whether all these large masses 
of wood are in a condition to take the séa; whether they are 
not, forexample, attacked by the dry rot, which, according 
to a declaration recently made in Parliament, devours4dhe 
finest ships of the British navy. It must be known, above all, 
whether the State which prints yearly so pompous a list of 
its ships of war, has the number of men necessary to arm 
them. 


‘* At the period of the war of American Independence, 
Great Britain made unheard-of efforts; she could, neverthe- 
less, never equip more than 84 sail of the line out of 160 
that her list was composed of, and yet she reckoned in her 
fleet a considerable number of Danish, Swedish, and other 
sailors, which certainly would not take place again now. 

‘* Once more, it is time to leave the matter to be treated 
by scientific men; they know that at more than one historical 


epoch, only the effort of a moment was necessary to cover 
the seas with the French flag.” 


The “* Times,” an English journal, with all the pomposity 
of the English character about it, affects to consider this as 
an audacious liberty with English power; and, with all the 
childishness imaginable, it reminds the French editor of the 
number of victories over the French marine, which hare been 
achieved by England, without saying one word of the diffi- 
culty which Great Britain found (sence zés lust victories over a 
French fleet) in coping with the marine of North America ; 


, 
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never atenth part in amountof the marineof France. This 
is ‘‘ foolishness.” The Swedes might as well have cautioned 
the Czar Peter against hazarding the battle of Pultowa, by 
reminding him how often the Swedes had before beat the 
itussians. There is such athing as teaching an enemy to 
conquer even by defeat. The French editor is right in most 
of his propositions. The number of vessels does not consti- 
tute naval power, unless they are weil manned, and in ef- 
fective condition. I am satisfied that a great proportion of 
the catalogue of British ships are mere lumber, names, and 
uothing else; and so far from being ‘* mighty masses,” they 
are inert, useless combinations of wood and iron. And with 
regard to the manning of ships, it is well known that there 
is considerable difficulty in getting even a frigate ready for 
sea. The power of impressment, itis true, remains, to the 
disgrace of the country; but there has been recently an as- 
tonishing change in the character of the ‘lower orders,” 
which will materially alter the case with respect to the advan- 
tages of tnpressment. An ignorant man may submit to be 
rudely seized upon, in defiance of law and reason; and afier 
being thus deprived of his liberty, he may fight as well as if 
he had freely entered into the service. But a well-informed 
man would never submit to such treatment, and serve those 
who had subjected him to it. Other means must be found of 
collecting crews, or the crews will be useless when they are 
found. When the Frenchman, however, begins to calculate 
upon Great Britain having been only able to man and equip 84 
saitofthe line, he makes one smile. It will be yet some 
time before France can man and equip half that number, 
and then they must be content to take their chance.— 
But America has proved that it is not the number of ves- 
sels, but the character of the seamen, that form a marine. 
‘There is more parade thanadvantage in fighting fleets, ex- 


cept to cover discmbarkations of land forces, as naval battles 
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can never decide the fate of nations. If, instead of collecting 


fleets to be beaten in the late wars, France had detached her 
marine to prey only upon the trade of England, she would 





have answered her own purposes much better; and as Ame- 
rica has set her anexample in this respect, she may be wise 
enough to follow it; and instead of covering the sea with 
the French flag, to endeavour to make its force felt every 
where, while it seems to be nowhere. 

My purpose, however, is not to speculate upon the issuc 
of another trial between the Bourbon Cock, and the big aud 
little Red Lions of Mr. Canning ;—but to point out to thee, 
that there is a disposition on the part of the Cock to renew 
the trial. The French press is under the absolute controul 
of the French ministry ; and they would not suffer a minis- 
terial paper to speculate on such subjects without direction. 
Itisthe French ministry which is here valuing the character 
of the English navy :—and this is the way in which he wishes 
the French nation to estimate it, should the difference on the 
South American question be pushed on, as it most likely will 
be, to a war. 

Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 





P. S.—A man, named Edwards, has been indicted at the 
suit of the Earl of Plymouth, at Worcester, for the horrible 
crime of having—picked some blackberries out of the hedge of 
the noble Earl! So, at least, says my correspondent. But, 
can tt be? Would any Judge suffer such a case to be called 
on? Would any jury permit it to proceed? ards are such 
queer things, that no one can calculate upon what they may 
do, orl should ask, could any Earl be so meanly ridiculous, 
so cowardly despotic, as to sanction such an indictment? 
This Earl or Plymouth, however, may not be much wiser 
than Lord Portsmouth; and if it be the Pitt Club Plymouth, 
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¥ think Lord Portsmouth is the wiser man, in politics, of the 
two; for I never heard that he was insane enough to take the 
chair at a Pitt Club, or toast the system which has 
added 2£800,000,000 to the national debt. These he- 
reditary legislators are proceeding finely, indeed. They will 
vot spare us even a blackberry out of their hedges! Presently 
they will not let us breathe in the viciuity of their posses- 
sions! I wonder whether the Noble Earl employs persons to 
watch HIS Blackberries. Heaven reward his nobility, say I. 
He should be created Duke of Bramble, and Earl of Black- 
berry. Nor would I give a leaf of the bramble away to any 
one, if I were him. Nay, I would apply to the legislature 
for an act of Parliament, to authorise a hue and cry after 


every leaf that might be carried off by that hitherto licensed 
spoiler, the antumnal wind! 





WEST INDIES. 


- Fa 
JAMAICA JUSTICE. 


TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS AT BUFF BAY. 
[From the Jamaica Courant of Jan. 21.) 


Monpay, Jan. 19, 1824. 

Before their Worships, Robert Gray, Henry Forbes, Ro- 
bert Gray Kirkland, George Hall, George Quinlia, Thomas 
Spicer, William Robertson, William Espute, and Jacob T. 
Stamp, Esqrs. 

The prisoners were placed at the bar, and the indictment 
read, of which the following is an abridgment: — 

Indictment.—Jamaica, SS., St. George’s. 

Henry Oliver, Richard Montagnac, James Thompson, 
Dennis Kerr, John Macfarlane, John Spalding, and James 
Meynard, belonging to Balcarres plantation, in the said 
parish ; two negro men slaves, John Brame, Samuel Haugh- 
ton, alias Harrison, to Elizabeth Mure, of the same parish,a 
free woman of colour; for that they, on the 4th October 
last, and on divers other days in the same year, together with 
vther negroes and slaves unknown, did conspire and combine 
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together, and form a rebellious conspiracy to kill and murde 
the white people of the island, and to subvert and destroy the 
Government thereof, contrary to the act of this island, and 
against the peace of our said Lord the King, his Crown, and 
dignity ; ; and that, onthe 5th day of December in the said 
vear, at the parish aforesaid, did compass and imagine the 
death of the white people of the island; and that, on ihe 
said day, they did feloniously, rebelliously, and wickedly, 
meet together, and then and there conspire and combine to 
set fire to, and burn the hcuse and houses, and cther build- 
ings belonging to the white people of this island; and fur- 
ther that, on same day, in order to carry such rebellious con- 
spiracy better into effect, did, together with other negroes 
unknown, meet for the purpose “of ad ministering unlawful 
oaths, and then and =i did take a solemn oath. of secrecy 
and fidelity to each other, by drinking human blood mixed 
with rum and gunpowder, contrary to $ said act, &c.; further, 
that they did meet unlawfuliy for the purpose of learning the 
use of arms, &c.; aud last stly, that they wae in their” pos- 
session arms aud seemisan with an evil inte , &c. To 
which they pleaded ** not guilty.” 

The jury were then sworn. 

Charles Mack (warned of the natwe ef an oath).—Kaows 
all the prisoners but one, and identified each most distinetly, 
except Samuel Haughton. Nan away from his owner, and 
was harboured by Henry Oliver at Balcarres; he we in 
Thompson's house; plenty negroes there; strangers among 
them; went for cocoa, and on return so much peop sle in the 
house could not get In. Tlenry told them to catch him, but 
witness ran away; cut hi iis fore finger, and mixed the bdawod 
with enti taae ina basin. He said they must drink it to 
strengthen for C hristmas, ard they were to have cutlasses. 
They were arranged as follows:—Oliver was to be king; 
Thompson, secretary; Dennis Kerr, governor; Spalding, 
diiil-sergeant and officer; Montagnac was lawyer; John 
Macfarlane, armourer; and the others, officers of different 
erades. Witness was bebind the decor when James Minott 
came from town (Kingston ) with two mules; saw him call 
Henry; saw twobags on the mules; Henry called fora light, 
but Minott said, “ out the ligit;” offered to he!p them with 
the bags, but they drove him away; think it was guns; a 
number of negroes there; they were to rise at Christmas 
and kill the white people, and set fire to their houses. The 
meeting was two weeks before Christmas; obeah man 
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(Thompson) was always in the house with them, who said the 
mixture would strengthen them against the white people. 
Did not see then with guns and px owder, except Henry, who 
had one on Sundays; they had wooden swords; the bags 
were very heavy; John Spalding was an officer; did not see 
him take the oath, but he sold powder . Macfarlane was to 
grind cutlasses; the obeah man picked bush, and rubbed 
their skins with it, which would prevent the white men from 
holding them. Saw them distinctly through the house take 
the swear over the drink; there was a light in the house; the 
blood from Oliver’s finger was mixed with rum and powder, 
or dirt. He heard then say they were to rise the night after 
Christmas ; they were to rush in and murder the overseer and 
bookkeeper on Balcarres, and then commence a general mas- 
Sacre up as faras Cedar Valley. Their signal was to be four 
candies on a board, or torch, and shown from the tops of the 
barbique walls, a ecneral signal to that neighbourhood to be- 
gin. Saw them muster le. seb and drill with wooden 
swords; it was these men, not boys; met every Saturday ; had 
fiter, drummer, &c. Sai mmy is fifer, ‘and the druminer was son 
of Dennis Kerr. Saw the prisoners with a great crowd of ue- 
groes the day they took the great swear; marched from the ne- 
ero houses to the cow-pen at Balcarres, which is just below the 
house, nearly an half acre enclosed within a stone wall; 
from this spot they were to issue on the night of the conspi- 
racy to murder the overseer and bookkeeper. ‘The night the 
matters were arranged, guards were put on the bridge, and 
other places, to prevent a surprize. ‘They were, however, 
disappointed of the play that was appointed at Mullet-hail, 
owing to its being stopped by Mr. Mendes, the overseer. 
They then proceeded to Balcarres, and took the swear in the 
house. Prisoner said on this occasion (King Harry) they 
were clever like buckra, —_ would fight them. Witness was 
never seen by prisoners when he observed their proceedings, 
and when he saw what was going on, witness went home to 
his master and told what was going on. They no fools— 
they no make buckra see them—they wait till buckra went 
to bed and asleep, before they mustered. On the night of the 
promised attack, the watchman was to give them notice wheu 
buckra and bookkeeper had gone to bed. Montagnac’s 
house was the Court-house. Henry had a fowling-piece, 

powder-horn, and shot-bag. When they drank out of the 

basin, they knock ground with foot, and say, ‘They must 
stand to the battle.” Saw all the prisoners with his own eye 
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drink, except Haughton, Breeme, and Spalding, whom he 
did not see on the night of the swear. Spaldiog was an offi- 
cer; saw him at other times. Thompson was secretary. 
James Pearce harboured witness in his house at Balcarres. 
The prisoners wished to catch him, as he was not suitable for 
their purpose. He strayed from them; lived in coffee-piece, 
they said witness would see what they were about, and he 
would go tell upon them. Witness returned to Cambridge 
estate, Portland, where he belonged, and gave himself up, 
in consequence of what he saw going on, and acquainted his 

master of the circumstance. 

(Here the different prisoners questioned witness; John 
Breeme said, ‘‘ You did not see me have the powder; Bap- 
tiste told you since you have been chained together.” Oliver 
asked, ‘‘ Was it Friday or Saturday night when I cut my 
finger ?’—It was on Saturday.) 

John Baptiste.——Was on Mullet-hall one night, and went 
to Balcarres, and heard a fife and drum; took hat and stick, 
and went to the negro houses; saw a jackass saddled, the 
house quite full; Montagnac said, as witness went in, “ I'll 
make you clerk.” He got some rum, and gave to drink ; 
then he said, ‘‘ White people would not give three days in 
the week, as Governor wished to do, and we must take it.” 
They then proceeded to muster, marched and exercised, and 








marched the King to his (Joseph Thompson’s) house; Oliver 


and Joseph Thompson sitting together; an obeah man made 
Oliver cut his finger and put the blood into a basin, mixed it 
with rum and powder; they all drink of it, and Oliver strike 
the ground with his foot, and say, ‘* All must stand the bat- 
tle.” Witness attended other meetings; related similar cir~ 
cumstances to preceding witness. Anothernight John Brame 
told witness to go to Oliver and tell him to hide the guns in the 
bush, as the white people were going to search the houses for 
them. Witness stated, the bags were Spaniah bags, tied 
round with cords, brought by mules. John Macfarlane also 
is an Officer; had a black stick to exercise with; then giving 
the word of command, mounted on a jackass. Oliver was 
King, and has been for six years; John Breeme had powder; 
James Meynard brought the guns, 14 in number, from King- 
ston; knows nothing of Haughton. The guns were got from 
a brown man named Lecesne. The night after Christmas 
they were to kill Mr. Larman, overseer of Balcarres, then 
kill and burn alldown the river. A brigand negro was har- 
boured on Balcarres, aud in concert with Henry Oliver. 
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When exercising, they marched as aid as any white men. 
The guns were short, like the maroons. Witness was clerk, 
and counted the guns, and put the number down; as he 
could tell one thousand shingles, he surely could tell 14 
muskets. Does not know of guns on other properties; does 
not know where they hid the guns; did not see any powder 
brought from town; Henry had powder and ball; James 
Breeme made the ball; Oliver walked all about to entice the 
people to join; he did nothing on the property. It is three 
years since they commenced this conspiracy; they collected 
money to give to persons in Kingston; one was teacher, who 
went about; another was a ruler, who collected; and ‘whee 
they had enough, they sent the money to Kingston, and buy 
guns. Witness went with James Breeme to Lecesne’s for 
guns; it was dusk, and they were packed in Spanish 
bags. Witness made a grand dance, when Henry Oliver 
was to come and ask people to join in the conspiracy. 
Witness corroborated the testimony of the taking the 
grand swear, mixed the blood, &c., and drankit. Witness 
had asword, and oznaburgh epaulets given him, as he was 
an officer. Witness took swear. When Oliver cut his fin- 
ger, and dropped the blood into the basin, the obeah man 
took it and mixed it, and when they drink it, Oliver strike 
ground and say to each, “You stand to battle,” and each 
said “ Yes.” They then exercised again. Spalding was an 
officer, but he did not see him take swear. Oliver and 
Breame took two days to hide the arms. They arrived with 
the arms at first cock-crow; never saw more than 14 arms, 
except the fowling piece; as they killed the white people 
they were to take theirarms. They got the guns from Le- 
cesne for the purpose of killing the white people, brown and 
black, that opposed their cause. Lecesne said he could 
supply them with as many guns and ammunition they might 
want. Lecesne asked for some little money, which Oliver 
gave him; told witness he was going to town for the purpose 
-of settling with him for guns. Lecesne was not to be seen 
in the business; Oliver was to be the active man; and, as 
soon as they had risen, he would send them troops from 
Kingston They had rulers at Lamotte’s, Kildare, Bybrook, 
Mullett-hall, Mount Pleasant, Galloway, and plenty more. 
Hadn't a ruler at Lafitte’ s, because they were praying God. 
The money was collected under false pretexts, to give parson 
in Kingston; it was for the purpose of buying arms and am- 
munition. When he first saw their meetings they told hin 
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it was ‘‘play;” but they all spoke of “ the day” when they 
were to act-—it was their company that was to come from 
Kingston to help them; there was a brigand from St. Domin- 
co amongst them (he has escaped); his name is Baptistic, a 
tall fine-looking black man; he came lately from St. Domin- 
go; saidit was a good country; were all free, and did as 
they liked; witness knew him well; he wore a litile crucifix 
on his breast; he said this was a bad country, because the 
negroes could not do as they liked; he went back and re- 

turned to St. Domingo. Negroes had a belief that they were 
to get three days in the week, and a said it was 
law | now; they were to get, he said, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Never heard that a party in England wished to do 
them good. Montagnac read the law about three days in 
the week: he (Montagnac) made the law. Heard that the 
King at home sent out to give the negroes Fiiday and Satur- 

day ; a boy from Kingston told him so; they were to get it 
after Christmas: saw buckra go one evening to Oliver's 
house. A Mr. Atkinson, a mason, wrote the tickets for wit- 

ness's dance. Did not know who read the letters from Le- 
cesne to Oliver. 

Case for the Crown closed. 

By Mr. Bonv.—Knew of no white or brown person being 
acquainted with the intended rising. Oliver went freq juently 
to Kingston. Oliver was introd: iced to Lecesne by Baptiste, 
the brigand. Witness was present at Lafitie’s when Baptiste 
offered to introduce Oliver to Lecesne; he said he was a fine 
man, and would supply us with every thing we wanted, if we 
had any thing to do, meaning rising; he also aieoduc ed 
witness to Lecesne as his name-sake. He told themhe would 
help them out, and he would get every thing they wanted, 
and must not hide any thing from him We were mustering 
and making’ bargain ‘before we knew Lecesne. ‘They were 
learning the exercise to fight the regular soldiers and any one 
else ; they were to be clever enough to ight any body. 

Oliver entered into a defence, in which, however, he ctri- 
minated himself, by acknowledging the exercise with sticks. 
He said the cut on his finger was the bite of a hog, and the 
marx on his finger froma witlow,. 

Dr. Maxwell thought the fatter the incision of a sharp in- 
strument. 

Mr. Larman, overseer on Balcarres—Was backward at 
his work, but does not recollect his being away two or three 
days ata time-—knew him away one. Impossible to hear the 
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drums and fifes from the house, at the distance where the 
negro houses are. The mules were brought from town very 
late at night for some time back. 

Baptiste recalled, and said, told Mr. Larman that he and 
Oliver made bargain to murder him; to take place the day 
after Christmas. It was two months before Christmas that 
they brought the arms from Lecesne’s. Before that, long, 
long, they mustered with wooden swords 

Mr. Wilkinson has seen Oliver in siliee piece with a gun, 
which he hid amongst the bushes ; witness went in search of 
the gun, which he discovered among the bushes close by 
Oliver, who had acutlass, and witness was afraid to take the 
CU 5 he followed witness for the purpose of preventing his 
ise the gun; it was within reach of the cutless. The 
watchman said Oliver was going to shoot the wild hogs. 

Henry Meynard.—Saw a fowling-piece of another man at 
Kildare, w ho said it was for Sam ilanghton, who was present, 
and did not deny it. Witness saw the free man Baptiste, and 
and he and another man would taken him had they not been 
told by Mr. Williams that they had no right to follow him. 
He leaped out of the window of a house, and ran off. 

Thomas Joblin, a blacksmith.—Knows Samuel Haughton ; 
he and witness were carrying two guns ; it was the year be- 
fore last: witness mends guns. The guns belonged to 
Coolshade ; Haughton gave them to him; when he was 
done with thee he gave them back to ilaughton. Shot birds 
with them. 

William Hamilton.—David Bams asked witness to go over 
to Balcarres to see some fun; Spalding asked him afterwards 
to go over, and he asked what for, when Spalding said, they 
were mustering and making a little fun; when wikia told 
him to take care and remember what became of Sambo John, 
of Liguanea, and his party, who were hanged for such mus- 
terings ; upon which he said, that he would not have any 
more to do with it. 

James Giscome.—John Baptiste told him they were mus- 
tering at Balcarres, and invited him to go and see the fun ; 
but witness said no, and [told him they were foolish people, 
and they would better leave it alone. Oliver never tell him 
nothing. 

Mr. Bonpb said, from the very clear manner ia which the 
case was made out, he should have little to offer to the Court; 
but merely to make a few remarks on the evidence as re- 
carded Haughton, who was not criminated in any other way 
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than having had fire-arms in his possession ; and as Haughton 
had not been indicted under the 48th clause, he must there- 
fore be acquitted. There were six counts, all of which were 
capital. With respect to the bringing up of the arms, the 
first witness said it was only two weeks before Christmas ; 
and the second said it was two months—which was a materia! 
difference. One of the witnesses was an accessory, and had 
become King’s evidence, therefore his statement should be 
taken with caution ; and the other was a runaway, to whose 
testimony much credit could not be attached. 

He then called David Sutherland, who stated that the gun 
Haughton had was his property, and he repeatedly lent it to 
Haughton to shoot game. He is owner of Haughton, who is 
a faithful servant, and is a good character; and a juryman 
also spoke to his character, who had known him to be out 
shooting wild hogs. 

Mons. Lamotte said, that a week before the Kingston races, 
he met Baptiste with a mule, and a bag with a gun on the 
top of it, about ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

Mr. Mendes, of Mullett-hall, proved that Baptiste brought 
up a gun of his about that time, and so great confidence did 
he place in him, that he intrusted him to carry his militia 
arms at guard before Christmas. 

Prisoners spoke in their defence—denied all participation 
in the conspiracy. Haughton said he had a fowling-piece 
merely for the purpose of shooting hogs, which was borrow- 
ed from Mr. Coberaud. James Meynard cried bitterly, de- 
claring himself to be totally innocent. After listening with 
much attention to what they had to say, the jury retired. 
Indeed the prisoners had a most fair and impartial trial, and 
every matter that was urged in their favour or exculpation 
was most dispassionately investigated. 

The jury having retired for three quarters of an hour, re- 
turned and brought in a verdict—that H. Oliver, R. Montag- 
nae, D. Kerr, James Meynard, John Macfarlane, James 
Thompson, guilty of all the charges—John Spalding, guilty 
of the 4th, 5th, and 6th counts—John Brame, guilty of the 
6th count—and Samuel Haughton, guilty of having arms in 
his possession, but with no evil intention. 

The Bench stated to Haughton, that he was acquitted and 
discharged, but cautioned him how he acted in future, which 
he earnestly assured their Worships he should do. 

The Jury then valued the other prisoners, after which their 
Worships proceeded to pass sentence as follows :~James 
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Thompson, Jobn Macfarlane, James Meynard, John Spald- 
ing, and James Breeme, to be transported for life, and if the 
return, to be hanged ; and Henry Oliver, Richard Montagnac, 


and Dennis Kerr, to be hanged at such time and place as the 
Governor may appoint. 


Kineston, January 30.—Extract of a letter from Buff- 
Bay, dated the 27th instant :—‘* The death-warrant of Henry 
Oliver, has been received, and he is to be executed on Fri- 
day, the 30th instant.” 


January 30.—Yesterday morning Joaquim Hermandez, 
Pable Soto, and John Oliver, who were convicted of 
piracy at the last Admiralty Sessions, but received a free 
pardon from his Grace the Governor, were removed from the 
gaol of this city, and carried on board of his Majesty’s ship 


Serapis, to remain there until an opportunity offers to send 
them to Puerto-Rico. 


—— 
In addition to what we have already written and copied, 


the following sample of West India justice has arrived very 
opportunely for the illustration of the conduct of white co- 
lonists. The sham plots of Lord Sidmouth’s friend, Oliver 
and the ‘‘ burning lie” of Mr. Alderman Atkins, seem exact 
counterparts of this ‘* Negro Insurrection ;” which seems to 
us to have been hatched by the whites, to- give a colour to 
the apprehensions which they have feigned, and the clamour 
they have raised. ‘The idea of conspirators, assembling by 
beat of drum, and drumming as an accompaniment to their 
secret machinations, is beyond measure ridiculous. But it 
appears this insurrection has cost one life; while the same 
paper announces that two men convicted of piracy, had re- 
ceived a free pardon. The contrast is important. Here 
are too robbers and murderers by profession, freely pardoned; 
while a man only accused of conspiring to obtain three days 
for the slave out of seven, is consigned to death on the loosest 
testimony that could be imagined. ‘The Blacks may put up 
with this treatment for some time yet ; but it is quite certain 


that they will one day take ample vengeance, and inflict the 
most awful retaliation. 
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The punishment of political libel, or verbal sedition, in 
Austrian Italy, is, for the first offence, the carcere duro for 
an indefinite period—which signifies solitary confinement in 
a dungeon, without light, except for half an hour in the day, 
when the bread and water are supplied, with the indulgence 
of irons of a moderate weight, and straw to sleep on. For 
the second offence, the carcere durissimo, in which light and 
food are supplied once in two days, and the prisoner is 
loaded with irons as heavy as can be used without immediate 
danger to life, and fastened in such a position as to be totally 
precluded from lying down, and only allowed to seek repose 
by sitting or leaning on a pillar of stone! ‘These punishments 
(says the Edinburgh teview) we have been assured, have 
been rigorously inflicted for the last two years.—Manzotti. 
Secretary of St. Hario, having long resisted the menaces of 
Besini (the Director of Police) wus chained by the neck to the 
wall of his prisonin such a way as to oblige him to remari 
erect. He was left for several days in this situation, till his 
reason began to wander. Being brought before Besini, he 
spoke as he wished—told all that he knew or did not know. 
He lost his senses entirely; and the unfortunate being was 
frequent ly heard in bis delirium uttering cries of grief, and 
reproaching himself with having sacrificed the lives of the in- 
nocent to save his own! ~This wretch, Besinj, was assassinated 
by an unknown hand at Modena, and died in May, 1822. 
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MR, WATSON’S CASE. 
————— 
To the Editor. 
SIR, Sheffield, March 8th, 1824. 


The object of my lelter is, to communicate to Mr, Peter Watson, 
through the mediom of your publication, that his friends in Sheffield 
are not onmindfal of him ; but view with the strongest approbation, 
his struggle against the parsons, on the subject of Easter offerings ;— 
that we are preparing to support him by means ofa subscription, and 
have no doubt of being able to forward something handsome for him 
in ashort time, as there seems tobe a general fecling in his favour, 
amongst the major part of our townsmen. 

The subscription (in its infancy) amounts to about five pounds ; 
and we mean to leave no stone unturned that Is likely to produce any 
thing. But it will require some time to get it together, as we mean to 

call upon every person that is likely to give us aught. 

As we blame ourselves for our apathy towards Mr. Watson, we 
wish you to insert the contents of this letter in your Dwarp, as it 
may give some confidence to him, and stimulate others to follow us in 
rendering him that support to which he is so justly entitled. 

I remain, (ferthe present), 
Yonr and his friend, 
Craupius Hawoop. 





Printed and Published by T. J. Wooler, 2, Gough Square. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
ag 

We are obliged to A. B. for his kind attentions. In the 
impossibility of reading every thing, many amusing articles 

escape us ; and we are greatly indebted to those whe call our 
attention to them. 
— iE — 

It be not true, that the Lor run away with 
Mr, Canning’s “ttle red lion; the animal was mistaken for it 
In Dowhting "Castle, being only a venerable-locking tom-cat, a 
little out of temper at haying had his tail trod upon. 

ag 

The “ War with Algiers” is certainly lost or misdaid. We 
cannot answer the question why the Ton. Captain Spencer 
refused to comply with the custom of going without his sword 
into the presence of tne Dey. Perhaps, as Lord Amherst 
refused to knock his wise head against the g cround, to humour 
the fashions of the Court of China, the Hon. C Saptain Spencer 
thought his honowr was at stake to keep his sword by his side, 
because it is the fasion at St. James’s. 

eee 

Sir Hassey Vivian was cheered by the tlouse of Commons 
on Monday, for a speech in which he insisted that logging 
was indispensible to preserve the discipline of the British 
army! This was on the 15th of March, 1824. In the course 
of his speech, he told an anecdote which smells very rankly 
of having been palmed upon Sir Hussey, by some military 
toad-eater. “ Some nine or ten years ago,” he said, ‘* he 
“had the command of a regiment about 1000 strong. Ofa 
‘‘ sudden, a remarkable increase of offences took place in It. 
‘« His attention was naturally attracted to the cause of it; 
“ but he looked for it in vain, until he was told by his adju- 
‘* tant, the men had got it into their heads that Sir Francis 
“ Burdett had done away with corporal punishment ; and 
‘‘ therefore thinking they might do whatever they pleased!” 
We wonder the House did not reply to this with a chorus of 


“ Bah! bah! bah! 





II 

We had not heard of the ‘Dracon’ mentioned by our 
Correspondent “S.,” as casting for the surmounting orna- 
ment of the atonal new dome of the creat tower of Windsor 
Castle; but it is so appropriate, that we are disposed to give 
credit to the statement :—but the story of its being annually 
encountered in the Great Park, by a living hero, we must 
hold in question. 

~~ 

The account of the country where ‘‘ the King is the most 

‘industrious manin it; and may be olten seen “with his shirt 











‘sleeves turned up, roe in a state of general perspiration, 
1s interesting enougn; but, in truth, Aings work every 
where very hard, in Some way or another. Only think 
of the wonders ‘that old Louis effects at the dinner table. 


Half a dozen stout 
half the mass of fish, 
labour, on the part 


flesh, 


erenadiers 
and fowl. 

of another monar 
expenditure 2 of nearly halfia million a vear. 
by no means hitherto done justice to its monarchs. 


not get through 
And it is no trifling 
ch, to get through -an 

The world has 


May 


could 


reform, and estimate them as it — to do. 
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